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In my previous lectures ! I did my best to present two national 
problems of which I happened to know something at first hand. 
I shall now try to state certain more general conclusions on the 
international problem to which these experiences have brought 
me. As these conclusions have to be compressed into one lecture 
I may seem to be more dogmatic than I really am. I take that 
risk and ask you to discount it. 

Civilisation is society organised in states. In our studies 
here we are treating the relations of states, and as the world is 
now practically organised into states, they cover the whole of 
human society. States, as distinguished from nations, are com- 
posed of the people inhabiting definite areas of the earth’s surface, 
who are all expected to obey one common direction. 

The first question to be considered may be stated in various 
ways. 

How is it that masses of men, usually amounting to millions, 
can be brought to obey a common direction ? 

By what authority is that direction exercised ? 

What is the sentiment which unites such a number of persons 
in obedience to a common authority? Is self-interest, as com- 
monly assumed, the ultimate motive of this obedience ? 


1 On South Africa and India. 
No. 6.—vot. 1. 
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This assumption is contrary to evident facts, because indi- 
viduals are willing to face torture and death in response to the 
dictates of the state. It is only in so far as citizens are willing 
to sacrifice themselves that states can exist. Self-interest may 
afford a motive for common action at a given moment. But it 
cannot supply a basis for continuous co-operation, because the 
interests of individuals are constantly shifting. Compact is no 
more the basis of the state, than settlements of property are the 
‘bases of marriage. The ultimate bond is sacramental, or, to use 
the words of President Lincoln, is of the nature of dedication. 

In the last analysis states are united not by self-interest but 
by moral ideas. Their foundations are laid, not in the flesh, 
but in the spirit of man. 

This conclusion confronts us with a further question. 

From what source is the guidance which a state gives to its 
members derived, or thought to be derived? I will illustrate my 
meaning. The Moslem believes that the laws he is called upon 
td obey were communicated to Mahomet by God. The ancient 
Israelite believed that King David’s commands were divinely 
inspired. On the other hand, you and I do not believe that the 
acts of Congress or Parliament, or the policies of Mr. Lloyd 
George or President Harding are divinely inspired. But the 
process by which they are formulated is of vital importance to 
this inquiry. 

To those who have studied the East the idea by which states 
in their primitive form are united is clear enough. The ruler is 
a person clothed with divine authority. The motive which 
induces obedience to his dictates is essentially religious. The 
ruler of an Eastern state is either God, like the Lama of Thibet, 
or the spokesman of God, like Mahomet. Actual power to 
enforce obedience is accepted as evidence of divine authority, 
and may override the limits of national sentiment. When the 
present king of England visited India as its Emperor he was 
treated by vast multitudes with a veneration which showed that 
they regarded his authority as divine. I have seen a letter to 
the Government from a powerful notable in India at the time of 
the reforms, in which he said: “ I do not understand the meaning 
of these proposals to transfer the King’s authority to a public 
assembly. I have always obeyed His Majesty because I believed 
that he was the representative of God. I wish to be told where 
I am.” 

To men in this state of society, the orders of Government are 
not regarded as the product of human intelligence, but are held 
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to be inspired by divine wisdom. Hence the familiar saying in 
the Old Testament: ‘‘ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft,’ the 
product of obedience to Satan instead of to God. 

Until little more than two thousand years ago the whole of 
civilised society was possessed by these ideas. They still prevail 
with a vast majority in the East, and are to some extent the key 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s immense influence in India. Up to our 
time they have continued to exercise a vast influence in Europe. 
Their effect on the masses who entertain them, and on their 
institutions, cannot be ignored. 

Monarchy is the product of these ideas. It is natural to 
suppose that God would communicate His wisdom to a single 
mind, and announce His commands through the lips of one, 
and not through the findings of a public assembly. 

But the king cannot count on universal obedience, because 
there are impious people. He must therefore have an army to 
enforce obedience. The success of that army in extending the 
king’s authority is evidence of his divine mission. Autocracy 
thus naturally leads to conquest. 

As Lord Bryce pointed out to you last year, the consequences 
of this view were less serious while the world believed in a multi- 
tude of gods, and each nation felt that its obedience was due to 
separate gods of its own. If there is room in heaven for a number 
of deities, so there is room on earth for a multitude of states 
obeying their various commands. But when men began to 
conceive God as one, the political results were terrific. Christen- 
dom was in mortal conflict with Islam. To the pious Moslem 
there were and still are no logical limits to the duty of conquest. 

The effects of this idea on the individual are of even greater 
importance. In a state where the bond of union is simply the 
common duty of obedience to God there is little to exercise and 
develop men’s sense of duty to each other. And where public 
policy and law are regarded as the product of divine inspiration, 
the individual is not to be expected to examine their: wisdom. 
Their mutual relations are not a subject on which men are asked 
to reflect. Laws, if recorded like those of Moses or Manu, are 
regarded as divine. Scriptures like the Vedas or Koran are 
treated as the only source of recorded wisdom. To the scholars 
of Alexandria who besought their Moslem conqueror to spare 
their library he replied with a dilemma. Either their books 
agreed with the Koran or else they did not. In the first alterna- 
tive they were unnecessary; in the second they were impious 
and untrue. And so the library was given to the flames. 
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Oppressed by the weight of these ideas, men’s characters and 
minds develop slowly. Growth is arrested and social conditions 
become static. Hence the fact that Asia, the home of civilisation, 
is also a place where civilisation has scarcely advanced for 
thousands of years, and has now begun to move only in response 
to an impulse received from Europe. 

In the words of Bryce, the ideas which inspire autocracy are 
an illusion. Rather let us say they are half-truths. In so far 
as they have taught the great majority of mankind the habit of 
obedience to a common authority, the debt we owe them is not 
to be ignored. They are broken lights by which men grope their 
way to a certain point and no further. They cannot advance 
beyond autocracy until they learn to interpret their duty to God 
in terms of their duty to their neighbour. That is, in truth, the 
transition from the old dispensation to the new, from the law 
delivered in the thunders of Horeb to the sermon preached on 
a hill-top in Galilee. 

The real bond which unites society is not fear of God but the 
duty which men owe to each other. In the long run, society 
will grow more stable only in so far as this sense of mutual 
devotion is developed by exercise. Men love each other in so 
far as they are conscious of serving each other. The real sources 
of wisdom are not miraculous revelations; nor is ultimate truth 
embodied in Scripture. The elements of truth expressed in 
sacred laws and writings were the fruits of human experience. 
The only genuine oracles are those revealed to human intelligence 
guided by conscience. The facts of life are the only Scripture 
in which the eternal truths are written. A political system is 
sound in so far as it operates to keep men in touch with the facts 
of life, to practise them in reading their meaning, and to make 
them responsible for giving effect to the lesson. Nature is the 
only school where discipline can teach the one cardinal virtue of 
self-control to men in the mass. 

Such a system will germinate only in a soil where self-control, 
devotion to others, and clearness of mind are present to a certain 
degree. But once established it impregnates the soil with the 
spiritual foods drawn from the light and the air that nourish its 
roots. Its life fosters the virtues on which it depends. As the 
principle of autocracy tends to stagnation and decay, so that of 
the commonwealth tends to indefinite growth destined in time 
to embrace all human society. The least of all grains, it grows 
till its branches cover the whole earth, and the fowls of the air 
lodge therein. 
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The seeds of this principle first made their appearance in 
Greece, and the literature of Athens enables us to examine its 
earliest growth under a microscope. It shows to us a miniature 
commonwealth containing some thousands of citizens united by 
a sense of loyalty to each other. The strength of that mutual 
devotion is expressed for all time in the speech which Pericles 
delivered at the funeral of some of its citizens who had given 
their lives for the city, a speech destined to find its echo in the 
words uttered by Lincoln on the field of Gettysburg. In both 
these speeches we are conscious of a system in which men rejoice 
to live and die for each other. 

The final authority to which the Athenians bowed was public 
opinion as expressed in laws framed by themselves in open dis- 
cussion. Their word for obedience was me#ouevos—being 
persuaded. But you have only to turn to the pages of Plato 
and Aristotle to see that the law was regarded with a reverence 
never accorded to the decrees of a monarch. Socrates claimed 
no rights from the state, but saw no limits to the duty he owed 
to the state. He once refused to obey its commands, but only 
when he thought they were fatal to the state itself. In his 
philosophy there might be a duty of rebellion but never a right. 
He died a rebel, but his death was an act of devotion to his 
fellow-citizens, as Christ’s was an act of devotion to all mankind. 
A man must face death if he feels it his duty to break the law. 
The words, ‘“‘ Though freedom slay me I will trust in her,” might 
well have been written on his grave. He recognised that as 
men are wanting in public spirit and as there is a point beyond 
which the most unselfish of men cannot be persuaded, so the law 
must, in the last instance, be enforced. The saying that force 
settles nothing is in open conflict with facts. No state can ever 
dispense with force until every citizen is all-knowing and wholly 
unselfish. The wisest thing ever uttered on the subject was 
written by your own Admiral Mahan: “ The province of force 
in human affairs is to give moral ideas time to take root.” 

This tremendous respect for the laws, however, was based on 
reason and not superstition. If anyone thought them bad he 
was free to say so and give his reason. They could always be 
changed by persuading public opinion. The appeal to experience 
as interpreted by reason was open. The state was themselves. 
Its decisions were their own. For the consequences they had 
only themselves to thank or to blame. They reaped as they 
sowed. Their system was one which kept them in intimate contact 
with the facts of life. They were disciplined by nature to self-control. 
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Thus in Athens was developed a system in which the relations 
of men to each other are determined by laws framed in accordance 
with the experience of those who obey them. Its distinguishing 
mark is the rule of law. The loyalty which it claims from its 
members is unlimited. And in that loyalty is included the 
obligation not only to obey the law but also to enforce it. The 
use of force in a commonwealth is the necessary consequence of 
the claim which it makes on its citizens. And this claim is from 
its nature unique. The commonwealth cannot allow in its 
citizens an equal devotion to any other kind of organisation. 

This claim to a loyalty overriding all others is sovereignty, and 
on occasion is exercised to the full. You and I belong to common- 
wealths which a few years ago claimed and exercised the right to 
send millions of citizens without question to face torture and death. 
The justification of these principles is that they do, in fact, 
promote the development of human character and mind. They 
move society from stagnation to growth. They tend, in a word, 
to the making of men. 
' How came it that the Greek communities which first con- 
ceived these principles of society, and also applied them to the 
facts of po'itical life, themselves so quickly perished? The 
answer to this question must be sought in the limits imposed on 
their application. The citizens of Athens were limited to a 

. number small enough to listen to the voice of a single speaker. 
The only relations which could thus be brought within the realm 
of law were those which affected the people of one city. Methods 
whereby the relations of that city to all the other cities of Greece 
could be brought within the rule of law, and included in one 
national commonwealth, were never conceived by the Greeks. 
To adopt the admirable phrase which Bryce used in this place, 
of the great nations of the world to-day, the cities of Greece 
remained in a state of nature to each other. The devotion 
which they felt for each other as Greeks went unexercised and 
unbreathed, and never became the bond of a national common- 
wealth. And so freedom perished in Greece, and fifteen centuries 
had to pass before the principle of the commonwealth could be 
realised in terms of a national state. 

Rome survived by exchanging the principle of the common- 
wealth for that of autocracy. It is, as I have said, in accordance 
with the nature of despotisms to embrace any number of sub- 
jects. The Roman Empire was expanded to include the whole 
of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean. The Greek 
commonwealths were smothered in the process. 
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It was by the expedient of representation that England 
succeeded where the Greeks had failed. The principle of basing 
government on the experience of the governed was thus applied 
to a country far too large for its people ever to assemble in one 
place. Protected by the seas there emerged a commonwealth 
strong enough to resist the great autocracies of Europe. By the 
enterprise of its merchants and the prowess of its sailors, above 
all by the devotion of some of its children to the essential prin- 
ciples of the parent community, a second nation organised on 
those principles was firmly established in America. But those 
two nations were not destined to solve the problem which had 
baffled the genius of the Greeks. The principle of representation 
could not of itself avail to unite under one rule of law two nations 
divided by 3000 miles of sea. They fell apart, and to-day stand 
to each other in a state of nature. 

It must, however, be held in mind that the eastern shore of 
the United States is separated from its western shore by a distance 
approximately equal to that which divides Cornwall from Maine. 
The people of California and those of New England could not 
have been united in one commonwealth merely by virtue of 
representation in a common assembly, if only for the reason 
that one government would never have been able to discharge 
all the business necessary for the number of people destined to 
occupy so vast an area. The problem was solved by a device 
no less momentous in the history of freedom than that of repre- 
sentation. It was the device of leaving to provincial communities, 
which for historical reasons you have misnamed states, every 
possible function of government which those communities can 
discharge for themselves. It is only matters too great for those 
communities to handle that the assembly of the nation at large 
is asked to control. 

I speak of America as a nation, but if you will turn back to 
the writings of 140 years ago you will find that your forefathers 
constantly referred to the thirteen parent states as “ these 
nations.” You would never think of calling Massachusetts a 
nation to-day. But a million lives were sacrificed in order to 
establish the principle that the United States was the common- 
wealth to which the ultimate loyalty of its citizens was due. The 
possibility of a commonwealth embracing any number of people 
included in one territory, however large, was demonstrated 
thereby. The principles which have enabled Canada, Germany, 
the Argentine, Australia and South Africa to apply self-govern- 
ment to their vast areas was first reduced to practice at Phila- 
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delphia. It is that model which inspires countries like India 
and China with hope. But Gettysburg was needed to assert those 
principles. If you think of your own civil war, you will see 
what Mahan meant when he said that “‘ the province of force in 
human affairs is to give moral ideas time to take root.” 

To Greeks so fearless in mind as Plato and Aristotle a common- 

wealth larger than a single city was inconceivable. They were 
unable to foresee the two great political inventions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, representation and federation. I point to this 
warning, because to-day practical statesmen assume, and act 
upon the assumption, that commonwealths on the scale of the 
United States are the largest units of mankind to which the rule 
of law properly so called can ever be applied. That nations on 
this scale are for ever to remain in a state of nature to each other, 
that the widest and most important of human relations are always 
to remain in the realm of anarchy, are accepted as axioms by 
rational minds. The vision of a world commonwealth may serve 
as the theme of a peroration; but a public man suspected of 
using that ideal as the practical criterion of policy in international 
affairs is in real danger. I am not referring to those whose out- 
look is purely national. To them a policy is right or wrong only 
in so far as it tends to the material loss or gain of their country. 
But to those who have risen to a point of view which deserves 
to be called international, the test usually applied to policies is 
simply whether they make for peace or war. Now for nations 
to accept peace as the criterion of policy is exactly as though men 
were to seek physical health as the criterion of conduct. People 
whose lives are regulated mainly by physical health become 
hypochondriacs, and miss the very object they seek. ‘‘ He that 
seeks to save his life will lose it.’”” Amongst people whose conduct 
is guided by the aim to live rightly the general level of physical 
health will be far higher. And so with states. To nations the 
state of peace stands in much the same relation as physical 
health to the individual. But health is only one element, and 
by no means the chief one, in well-being, which is best described 
in the trite phrase, mens sana in corpore sano—a sound body 
regulated by a well-ordered mind. The right system of society 
is one composed of such men, and therefore one calculated to 
reproduce them in a higher degree and in greater numbers. 

As health is worth risking for right living, so is health a product 
of right living. And as peace is worth risking for freedom, so 
peace is a product of freedom. ‘‘ He that seeks to lose his life 
shall save it.” The principle I have to submit for your serious 
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consideration is that the test by which all policies should be 
proved is not whether they tend to maintain peace, but whether 
they tend to advance freedom amongst men. 

It is from this point of view that I ask you to consider the 
union which in this continent embraces your forty-eight states. 
The authors of the Federalist saw clearly enough that unless the 
union were effected, the separate states would inevitably drift 
into internecine war. But avoidance of war was not the motive 
which mainly actuated the fathers of your constitution. The 
object to which they looked was national self-control, the verities 
of responsible government. In achieving that object they actually 
made the greatest contribution to the peace of the world which had 
ever been accomplished. I ask you to consider what the effect 
on the international situation would be, if in America to-day 
there were forty-eight separate republics, each with a foreign 
department, an army and a general staff of its own. Do you 
blame us if we draw our own conclusions from the lesson taught 
by yourselves ? 

I have dared to suggest that the growth of freedom will not be 
complete even when groups so large as those contained in India, 
China or Central Africa have, like the United States, each been 
rendered amenable to law made by themselves. The view to 
which South Africa and India have led me is that all policies in 
the last analysis now turn on the mutual relations of the white 
races of Europe, America and Australia to those of Asia and Africa. 
If this view is right, then there can be no final achievement in 
human affairs until these relations are made subject to law con- 
trolled by all the people concerned, in so far as they are fit to 
exercise such control. And before you set this view down as an 
idle dream, I ask you to reflect that I belong to an international 
state in which vast sections of all these continents have, in fact, 
been brought within the jurisdiction of the rule of law. It is 
true that that law is alterabie only by a parliament responsible 
to the electorate of Great Britain. And by reason of this glaring 
defect this vast international statc, including one out of every 
four living men, has rightly been called an empire. It is just 
because some of us believe that this state must perish unless it 
labours to cure this defect that we have sought to change its name 
from empire to commonwealth. 

If we are not as yet concerned to give Indians a voice in 
making the laws which determine their relations to Europe, it is 
merely because they have not as yet achieved control of their 
own relations to each other. I say this without imputing the 
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slightest blame to Indians themselves. Their ancestors attained 
a civilisation long before ours had emerged from barbarism, and 
T have tried to explain why they in common with the rest of Asia 
have allowed us to outstrip their political development. Under 
British rule they have made a notable advance in the arts of 
life, in learning and in physical equipment. And if a similar 
advance has not been made towards self-government the fault 
has been ours rather than theirs. Like South Africa, India is 
a microcosm, though on an immensely larger scale, for it contains 
upwards of 300,000,000 human beings, a sixth part of the whole 
human race. It is a continent rather than a country, including 
a welter of religions and languages, castes, tribes and races at all 
the stages of barbarism and civilisation. The enforcement of law 
and the establishment of order was the first condition of future 
progress, and it was this inestimable boon which British rulers 
have given to India. The mistake has been in continuing to 
concentrate on the maintenance of order as if order were an 
end in itself. Measures to create the foundations of order in the 
character of Indians themselves involved the taking of risks, and 
we did not take those risks in time. We ignored the fact that 
responsibility is the only sure foundation for law. To live, free- 
dom must live dangerously. 

The foundations of responsible government in India ought to 
have been laid years ago in local government. Lord Ripon 
essayed the task in 1880. In districts and municipalities repre- 
sentative councils were instituted, but their educational effect 
was largely sterilised by the British officials entrusted with their 
organisation; though not for any unworthy motive. So high 
was their own standard of honour and efficiency that the officers 
could not bear to see the public interest suffer at the hands of 
the -Indian councils. With tireless energy they guided their 
proceedings, and so succeeded that the British officers in fact 
became the mainsprings of the local administrations. Pro- 
tected from the worst consequences of their own indolence and 
mistakes, the local electorates learned little or nothing. But 
meanwhile the schools and colleges were at work, and the educated 
classes were gradually losing the primitive beliefs upon which 
government in the East has rested. They were ceasing to believe 
that the power of rulers to rule is evidence of divine authority, 
and with that belief the power to rule inevitably crumbles. In 
seeking to maintain order, and that alone, we have not considered 
enough whether the foundations would sustain the ever-increasing 
burden of the structure raised on them. Here again “ he that 
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seeks to save his life shall lose it.” To neglect freedom and pursue 
peace as the aim of human endeavour is to end by destroying both ; 
for anarchy is the negation not only of law but also of liberty. 
The true lesson to be learned from Russia is less the folly of 
neglecting order than the unwisdom of failing to found it on 
responsibility. To study India as a microcosm is also to under- 
stand the peril of treating peace as the test of policy in international 
affairs. 

Do not understand me, however, to depreciate the work which 
England has accomplished for India. It is just because I believe 
so intensely in that work that I dwell on the mistakes. The 
most perilous task which a commonwealth can undertake is to 
attempt to govern other races. It cannot be done without the 
gravest risk to the principles upon which its own institutions are 
based. Athens and Rome are both warnings on that point. I 
am infinitely proud that my own countrymen did not shrink 
from the perils involved. In order to grow, freedom must live 
dangerously. Right principles of action will only be discovered 
by those with the daring to act. In the last analysis, men learn 
only by making mistakes, and dwelling on them; for mistakes 
can be remedied if recognised in time, and I think that we have 
recognised our mistakes in India in time. Frankly, I believe that 
the cause of freedom in the East has gained immeasurably by the 
inclusion of India in a commonwealth which centres in the West. 
I believe that so India will travel faster and more easily towards 
the verities of responsible government than countries left in the 
position of Persia or China. 

Throughout these lectures I have spoken of the principle of 
the commonwealth and of responsible government. I have dwelt 
on the need and the duty of men to govern themselves, and not on 
their right todoso. The term “ democracy ”’ has scarcely crossed 
my lips, if at all. The principle of the commonwealth and that 
of democracy are two distinct though closely connected ideas. A 
commonwealth presupposes a certain capacity in a certain number 
of its citizens to govern themselves. It is a polity founded on 
the will of those who are in some sort capable of political judgment, 
that is to say, of the citizens who are able to put public interests 
before their own. The English polity in the time of Cromwell was, 
I think, entitled to the name of commonwealth, though the voters 
in whom political decisions were vested were the merest fraction 
of the whole population. Universal suffrage has never existed 
and never will. Infants and criminals and aliens are always 


excluded from the franchise : infants because they have yet to 
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learn to put the public interest before their own, criminals because 
they have proved their incapacity to do so, and aliens because, 
although they may live in the country and are amenable to its 
laws, their loyalty is due to another community. In the most 
advanced democracies like those of New Zealand, the voters 
include scarcely more than half the population. 

In the view of Plato and Aristotle the idea of a commonwealth 
was an aristocracy, a system in which the franchise was invested 
in the dporou, in the best of the citizens, or, in other words, in 
those who are fit for political power. 'To them democracy implied 
a premature extension of the franchise to citizens not yet ready 
for the burden, and they abhorred it as such. They viewed 
democracy as a step towards anarchy, not leading back to a 
monarchy based on divine right, but to tyranny based on no 
principle whatever but that of organised force. The first French 
empire and the recent history of Russia and China illustrate the 
process. 

Plato was always in search of an idea tod ayabod—an 
idea of the good, an ultimate goal towards which the common- 
wealth looks. Scholars dispute how he conceived this goal. 
What matters to us is not how Plato conceived the goal of free- 
dom, but what it is. To you I hazard the suggestion that the end 
and object of all policy should be to make more men more fit for 
the exercise of political responsibility. The commonwealth is 
not an end in itself, but exists only to propagate freedom in the 
souls of men, which, rightly understood, is a sense of responsibility 
in themselves for others. In so far as it succeeds in this object 
the commonwealth will flourish, but its visible success is to be 
valued only as a sign that its function in promoting the growth of 
human souls is in active process. A commonwealth which is not 
progressing towards democracy is in danger of losing sight of its 
ultimate goal. 

There is, however, another principle of psychology which the 
Greeks could scarcely discern as we do now. It is the elementary 
principle that human faculties will grow only by exercise. In 
India I was constantly told that it was idle to think of beginning 
responsible government until a large body of the people were 
educated. My answer to this argument is that it involves a 
misconception of education, and of the object it seeks to 
attain. In schools and colleges you can teach knowledge, but 
not wisdom, which is the end of education rightly conceived. 
Wisdom imports something more than knowledge. It involves 
the power not only to see the course which is right, but 
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also to follow it when it runs counter to our own interests. 
And this wisdom comes only from contact with facts. Wisdom is 
taught only by Nature herself in the school of responsibility. 
Professors will never create electorates fit for political decisions. 
That fitness will not begin to develop until men are called upon not 
only to decide public questions, but also to experience the con- 
sequence of their own decisions. Men must be given scope to 
hurt themselves without destroying themselves. The problem 
you have to face in the Philippines and we have to face in India, 
is how much scope you can give the people to hurt themselves 
without destroying the fabric of government altogether. 

The danger and difficulty is always greatest at the outset; 
and both diminish if the start succeeds. In a state where a large 
body has already proved its fitness for responsible government 
it is easy and safe to extend the franchise. In the Cape Colony, 
for instance, where one-fourth of the population was European, 
it was comparatively safe to extend the franchise to the natives. 
In Natal, where only one-eleventh was European, the first step to 
a native franchise was incredibly difficult. 

You cannot establish responsible government if in the process 
you destroy government, because government is the only founda- 
tion of responsible government. 

It is, however, the most dangerous fallacy to suppose that the 
principle of the commonwealth, or in other words freedom, depends 
only on giving the vote to more people. The whole upshot of 
what I had to say about South Africa was that the verities of 
responsible self-government may be destroyed if the interests 
common to a whole community are parcelled out between two or 
more electorates. And exactly the reverse may happen in a great 
community if it fails to devolve the control of local interests on 
local authorities, simply for the reason that there are not enough 
hours in the day or days in the year for the central government 
to meet the multifarious needs of the people. It is exactly this 
evil from which the British Isles are suffering to-day. In America 
the verities of responsible government would perish if you destroyed 
the forty-eight state governments and transferred their functions 
to Washington. They would perish no less if you destroyed the 
federal government on the assumption that its functions could 
be left to the forty-eight states. I have urged that all policies 
and political systems should be judged by their fitness to advance 
responsible government. But the test is far from easy to apply, 
and certainly does not consist merely in gauging the proportion 
of voters. From the path to freedom there are many byways 
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which lead only to the castles of despair. There is many an arbour 
tempting the pilgrim to enchanted sleep. His one security is to 
glance now and again where the glow in the sky marks the place of 
the golden city. “The price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” Here 
surely for one short hour we may lift our eyes to the far horizon. 

The relations of the peoples of Europe and America to those of 
Asia and Africa is, I have submitted, the ultimate problem of 
politics. The real question is how to bring those relations within 
the realm of law properly so called. The solution of that problem 
involves the creation of a commonwealth large enough to include 
not merely cities, districts or provinces, but whole nations, each with 
a national government of its own. And before you reject this 
conclusion as the dream of a visionary, I ask you to reflect that 
nations together equal to a fourth of mankind have already been 
brought within the scope of one paramount law. The international 
state miscalled the British empire is a genuine commonwealth of 
nations in the making. The democracies of Great Britain, of 
Ireland, of Canada, Australasia and South Africa, that immense 
section of Asia contained in India, vast areas of Central Africa 
whose peoples are slowly emerging from savagery, together with 
a large number of islands scattered over all the seas, are no longer 
in a state of nature toeach other. They are, in fact, governed by 
law, a law which in practice does maintain between them a peace 
such as could not exist under any other condition. But that is 
‘not all. This vast congeries of nations in matters of peace and 
war stands to all other nations outside their circle as one inter- 
national state. They are all at peace or at war together. Ger- 
many ignored this fact to her ruin. She never foresaw that forces 
from Canada, India, Australasia and South Africa would throw 
themselves into the struggle. Yet without these forces the line 
could not have been held till America entered to turn the scale. 
Have you ever thought what this international commonwealth 
means to the peace of the world ? 

China, the only other state comparable in size, is a wing of the 
human edifice. Its destruction might shake but would scarcely 
destroy the whole fabric of society. But this commonwealth 
of nations is a steel frame spread through the whole structure, 
and were it to collapse the peace of the world would fall in unspeak- 
able ruin. The five continents are poised on its arches. But I 
weigh my words when I say that unless the principle of the 
commonwealth steadily replaces the principle of empire in its 
structure, those arches will collapse. The development of this 
commonwealth on the principles which inspire it, and a right 
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understanding of what those principles mean, is of vital importance 
to the whole world. 

It has always seemed to me strange that cosmopolitans who 
dream of a world government and a parliament of man go out of 
their way to condemn any institution which is, in fact, a practical 
step towards their ideal. They are blind to actual achievements, 
and have eyes only for their failures and defects. If we had but 
vision the figure of our dreams is about us in the making. Its 
substance is here to be handled and seen. 

“‘ The angels keep their ancient places ; 


Turn but a stone to start a wing. 
Tis we, tis our estrangéd faces 


That miss the many splendoured thing.” 


The incorporation of great sections of Asia and Africa in one 
world commonwealth affords the best conditions under which those 
races can attain to the verities of responsible government; pro- 
vided always that those in whom political power already rests 
continue to realise that the growth of responsible government, 
and not peace, is the ultimate goal in view. The basic problem of 
the world, that of bringing the peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa 
into some stable relation with each other, is destined, I believe, 
to be solved only in terms of the state inspired by the principles 
of the commonwealth. We are fatally inclined to think of liberty 
as something opposed to the rule of law, and to see in the state 
the negation of freedom. The rule of law is coincident with the 
state, and men achieve freedom only in so far as more communities 
can be gathered in the circle of a single polity. 

A time has arrived when a further extension of freedom de- 
pends on our power of solving the problem—how to include in one 
commonwealth, without destroying its character as such, whole 
nations in varying stages of progress. The essence of freedom is 
self-discipline. Her sternest aspect is the state, and through 
all the ages men have fled her approach, in their blindness avoiding 
the refuge they desire. Some of you may have read a religious 
poem called, ‘“‘ The Hound of Heaven,” in which the poet tells 
how he sought to escape his divine pursuer : 

“T fled him, down the nights and down the days; 


I fled him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
I hid from him, and under running laughter 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong feet that followed, followed after.” 
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So, outlaw-wise, man seeks for refuge in pleasure, in nature, in 
knowledge, till at last he falls and is overwhelmed by “ this 
tremendous lover.” 

* Halts by me that footfall ; 
Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of his hand outstretched caressingly ? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 


I am He whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


Religion and politics are but two aspects of life; to ignore 
one is to miss the meaning of the other. The principle of the 
commonwealth is love, and the sense of duty to each other which 
love inspires in men. And so it has moved down the ages, clothed 
in the stern attributes of the state, bursting the walls of cities, 
effacing the frontiers of nations, transcending the oceans and 
bridging their coasts. And so it will move until it has breached 
the barriers which divide the races of men and continents of the 
world, till freedom shall cover the whole earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 


L. Curtis. 
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THE THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


(Paper read on October 24th, 1922.) 


The following pages consist of impressions of the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, as seen by a member who had not attended 
either of the previous Assemblies. They were read at a recent meeting 
of the British Institute of International Affairs. Had the writer had 
the opportunity of revising them, he would have preferred to do so. 
This, however, has been precluded by the General Election, with its 
accompanying bustle and turmoil. With the exception of one para- 
graph, therefore, the paper is published in the form in which it was 
originally delivered. 

A. §.-M. 


ProsBaBLy the first impression of the Assembly gathered 
by any observer, even while he realises that it may only be 
transitory, is a sense of make-believe and unreality. Elections 
are announced for Offices of the six Vice-Presidents, and for 
the Chairman of each of the six Committees, and at the opening 
meeting of each Committee a Vice-Chairman also is elected. 
In nearly every case the selection is, in fact, made beforehand 
and the election is a foregone conclusion. Again, while it is 
necessary that the Chairmen of Committees should be sensible 
men and capable of keeping order and conducting business, 
the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly and the Vice-Chairmen of 
Committees are almost purely ornamental. Another element 
of unreality consists in the number of high-sounding speeches 
which are made in the Assembly. They are full of eloquence 
and high moral sentiments, but of no practical utility. The 
Committees differ in this respect. In some of them the debates 
are of a really businesslike character. In one or two, however, 
where reports of experts are passed in review by Committees, 
few members of which possess expert knowledge, a certain 
amount of empty speechifying also occurs. The tributes in 
Committee to Dr. Nansen’s work among refugees were a peculiarly 
dreary case in point. A certain amount of unreality therefore 
is apparent. But any careful critic soon sees that it is not 
important, except in so far as it involves a waste of time. The 
ornamental offices are necessary for the self-respect of the smaller 
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nations, who hanker after them pathetically, and in a hetero- 
geneous Assembly it is clear that some previous arrangement of 
candidates for these offices is essential. The unrealities just 
described therefore may be dismissed as negligible incidentals, 
and the real merits or weaknesses of the League looked for 
elsewhere. 

The general result of my visit was to impress me with the 
usefulness which the League even now possesses (a usefulness 
indirect as well as direct in its effect), and with possibilities of 
growing usefulness to come. It has not, of course, filled a large 
part hitherto in settling the great international questions, which 
have been, or are still, in dispute, and I was myself beginning 
to wonder whether this meant that it would prove a failure. 
But my experience and impressions formed on the spot make 
me believe that the modesty of its present public rdéle is no dis- 
proof of its utility present or future. At the moment that 
utility is limited both by the absence of the United States, 
Germany and Russia, and also by the reluctance of some of 
the Great Powers which are members to entrust it with the 
settlement of questions affecting them. It is perhaps as well 
that it has not been called upon to undertake all the duties 
enthusiasts would have wished. It takes time for the different 
nations to get into the habit of working together in what is a 
novel method, and for a frame of mind to develop that ensures 
acceptance of decisions when given. Again, every experienced 
administrator knows how necessary is a skilled permanent staff, 
and yet that its formation is a matter of time. The task is 
longer and more difficult when an international staff has to be 
welded together and trained, and the strain upon it is at least 
as great. On the other hand, more questions could with greater 
advantage have been remitted to the League than the Great 
Powers were willing to grant. So at least it seemed to me, and 
such I gathered was the opinion of some of those men best 
qualified to judge. It is difficult with confidence to quote indi- 
vidual instances in proof of this without an inside knowledge of 
facts. But it is very possible that a better settlement of the 
present Turkish crisis could have been made by the Council of 
the League than by the three Great Powers, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, acting as individuals. The above considera- 
tions form part of the answer to the criticism which was made 
to me: “‘ Why does not the League do a few big things quickly, 
and not fiddle about with small matters?” It is also true that 
many of the lesser things: are still well worth doing. And 
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some of the larger questions which have in fact been remitted 
to the League demonstrate its utility even under present 
limitations. The problem of disarmament is a case in point. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LEAGUE. 


Of the advantages possessed by the League as contrasted 
with the previous machinery of diplomacy, some can be observed 
at once and some are none the less real for not being so imme- 
diately obvious. The following is a brief résumé of some of them. 

1. Effect of Public Opinion.—There was no question of the 
effect exercised by public opinion. It showed itself in many 
ways, but one type of case was illuminating. 

2. Permanent Organisation for Studying Problems.—There are 
a number of international problems—political, military, com- 
mercial, social—which do not admit of a quick and easy solution. 
What is true of disarmament is true of the White Slave traffic, 
or the trade in opium and drugs. In such cases a quasi per- 
manent organisation is of great value. It can continually work 
at problems, or where a convention has already been made, 
careful work is often necessary in strengthening weak points, 
or putting pressure on laggard nations to come into line. 

3. Opportunities for new Solutions.—The organisation of the 
League furnishes the opportunity for the ventilation and dis- 
cussion of proposals which may lead to the solution of a problem 
when other methods have so far failed, and which would probably 
never have been brought forward had not the League organisation 
been in existence. 

4. A Natural Place of Appeal_—The “ mediatory ” character 
of the League is another asset of importance. It may act in 
two ways. A country may feel that there would be a “ loss 
of face’’ in applying to another individual State, when there 
would be none in the case of the League as a whole. Austria 
is a case in point. Not only was it easier through the machinery 
of the Council for the different nations to agree together as to 
the credits they would be willing to grant, but Austria was willing 
and anxious to accept a High Commissioner from the League, 
whose presence is an indispensable condition of those credits, 


1 It has not infrequently been the caso that the reasons actuating a country 
in some matter are discreditable, or at least selfish. But in the old diplomacy 
the real reason was often successfully hidden and there was no way to force its 
divulgation. But when such a matter is debated at the League, either it is 
forced to light, or continued reticence is equally damaging. This was the case 
in 1921 over the question of the White Slaye Traffic, 
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when his appointment by a few individual countries might have 
been a matter of greater difficulty. 

5. Mediating Possibilities Secondly, the League can act as 
the egg that binds the oil and vinegar together in making a good 
salad, impossible otherwise. Two nations may not be able to 
reach an agreement. It may be due to the difficulties of the 
subject matter, or even the incompatibility of two tempera- 
ments, and in such cases the mediatory power of the League 
may be of supreme value. There are, of course, obvious limi- 
tations to the applicability of such mediation. Thus the question 
of debts and reparations is so important, and so essentially a 
part of the war settlement, that France and England would 
probably be reluctant to submit it to the arbitrament of the 
League, but the debate on the subject was most instructive. 
It also was noteworthy because of the freedom with which the 
resentment of the smaller States, who suffer from the general 
instability, was expressed to the Great Powers. 

6. Avoidance of Jealousies in Respect of Territories.—A further 
advantage possessed by the League is that, by being a possible 
administrator of disputed districts, jealousies are avoided which 
might otherwise be acute. Danzig and the Saar basin are 
instances of this, and the record of administration has been 
good. Of course this solution is not applicable everywhere, 
e.g. to Eastern Galicia. But it may well afford a way out of 
‘the difficulties in Thrace, as well as in the neutral zone round 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 

7. Mandated Countries—The surveillance by the League 
over mandated territories is a kindred question. To answer an 
inquisition is, of course, irksome for the mandatory Powers. 
But if the principle is accepted of mandated territories at all, 
it is probably wholesome. Misconceptions may have to be 
explained. But the experience of a fair-minded administrator 
will, I believe, lead him to the conclusion that, while it is annoying 
to have to answer either misconceptions or ignorant criticism, 
yet on a broad view of the whole question it is a good thing for 
administration of native races to be kept up to the mark by 
the possibility of the criticisms that may have to be faced. 

8. Wore Effective International Co-operation in Lesser Matters. 
The last particular advantage which the League possesses, 
and which I need only briefly mention, is that which will be 
most readily understood. The regular annual meetings of the 
Assembly, together with the interim meetings of the Council, 
furnish opportunities for general co-operation with an effective- 
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ness impossible before. Concerted arrangements, for example, 
for the relief of suffering refugees in Asia Minor were effected 
within twenty-four hours. The same is true with regard to 
international action of other kinds. Conventions on subjects 
like transport, treatment of goods, patents, problems of social 
welfare, and the like may appear long to make and longer still 
to carry out. But, long as this time may appear to the ardent 
reformer, it represents a speed that is almost hectic as compared 
with the greatest speed that was possible under the conditions 
of diplomatic correspondence in old days. 

I hope I have not exaggerated the usefulness of the League. 
To me it seems real and undoubted, and indeed I think I have 
under-stated the value of the growing power of public opinion. 
At the same time it is necessary to recognise the elements of 
weakness, both as they exist at present and as they may develop. 
And I will briefly indicate these as they appeared to me. 


WEAKNESSES AND DANGERS OF THE LEAGUE. 


1. Inability to Enforce Decisions.—First and foremost, of 
course, is the difficulty of enforcing a decision which has been 
reached by the League. No one possessing common-sense could 
expect the League to try to take any action at present against 
a non-Member, whether Soviet Russia or any other, even although 
the abstract justice of the case—e.g. that of Armenia and 
Georgia—might be beyond dispute. But the same is true of 
points at issue between members of the League themselves. 
The League would at the present moment be unable to enforce 
a decision on the Polish-Lithuanian dispute against a recalcitrant 
party. 

2. Reluctance to Raise Questions that might Cause Dispute.— 
For the same reason it is chary of dealing with a question which 
might involve it in such a dispute, e.g. the problem of Eastern 
Galicia. The reason, of course, is obvious. France and England 
and the other Great Powers might be prepared to back with 
force a decision affecting their own interests, though even this 
the Turkish dispute has shown to be doubtful. But the peoples 
of Europe are so sick of war that their representatives will not 
risk engaging to send troops on a piece of knight-errantry! 
Later on the case may well be different. Even now pressure of 


1 I am, of course, assuming that the League is not, and will not within 
measurable time be, a “ Superstate.” In other words, it will continue to depend 
in the last resort on action by its members to enforce its decisions. 
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other kinds is exerted successfully on individual States to back 
the League’s decisions, and in the case of the Serbo-Albanian 
dispute with decisive effect. It is, moreover, noteworthy that 
even in a dispute like that between Poland and Lithuania the 
behaviour of both sides, though by no means strictly proper, 
is quite different from what it would undoubtedly have been 
but for the moderating influence exerted by the League. More 
remarkable still, of course, was the settlement in Upper Silesia. 
The settlement was not ideal. The pressing necessity, however, 
was to obtain a settlement of some kind, even if imperfect. This 
the League achieved where others had failed. 

3. Possible Enforcement of Conventions.—It is possible that 
in future the League will run the risk of non-enforcement of 
another and less serious kind. Some enthusiastic reformers 
may endeavour to get conventions made to which the various 
Governments may append a pious signature, but which they 
will do little to carry into effect. So long as conventions merely 
concern matters of practical convenience, transport, patent law 
and the like, the risk will be small. It will be to everybody’s 
interest to execute the convention, just as it is to walk on the 
right side of the road. But it will be different when trade interests 
are affected. Of the latter class of case the present Opium Con- 
vention is a significant instance. Care and self-restraint will 
therefore have to be exercised not to outrun what is practical. 
This much, however, can be said: that, where conventions 
already exist which have not been fully carried out, more has 
been already done, and clearly can be done, by the League than 
under the old régime before it. The Opium Convention and the 
Slavery Convention are melancholy examples. 

4, Possible Division into Parties—Other dangers also clearly 
confront the League. At present there is no division of parties 
within it. The French, it is true, are inclined to take up a 
particularist attitude, but when they do so they arouse resent- 
ment rather than sympathy. The entry of Germany, however, 
will be a critical test in this respect. Whether a real public 
spirit will develop sufficient to prevent the League becoming a 
focus of intrigue and counter-intrigue, will depend largely on 
the presence of representatives of sufficient weight who will try 
to take a just view. For this reason the entry of the United 
States will be doubly desirable if Germany becomes a member. 

5. Will it Degenerate into a Debating Society ?—A danger of 
quite another kind may possibly be experienced. At present there 
is work enough and to spare to keep delegates busy for a month. 
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Only a small portion of the time, however, is occupied with a 
review of the work of the Council, and the rest is taken up by 
the detailed work in the Committees. What of the future ? 
The review by the Assembly of the work of the Council is abso- 
lutely necessary. But nations may not think that it is justifiable 
to go to the expense of sending delegates for the length of time 
that this alone would involve. The Committee work is the 
problem. Nothing brings a body so quickly into disrepute as 
the need for “‘ cooking up” unnecessary items to fill an agenda 
sheet. Yet will there be enough useful work which ought to be 
done to occupy their time? Looking to the subjects assigned to 
the different Committees, I think they should have ample work 
todo. But I mention the possibility, as it is one that should be 
kept in view. 


PossisLE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Assembly and Council_—In this connection one general 
consideration may be of interest. The League as an adminis- 
trative body is in a very early stage of development. The 
Council and the Assembly are each independent of the other. 
At present, for obvious reasons, they do not clash. But by 
degrees it seems likely that the Assembly will increasingly assert 
its control over the Council. A significant fact this year was 
the increase of four elected members to six, as against the four 
nominees of the Great Powers. In the end I imagine we may 
see the Council having to account more and more strictly for 
the work that they may have done. What will be the outcome 
it is hard to say. They cannot be dismissed as is a Parliament, 
nor can individual members become, like Cabinet Ministers, 
the heads of particular sections of the Administration. The fact 
that there is no electorate to elect or dismiss, precludes such a 
development. But that the Council will continue to have great 
power is fairly certain, since the effective force of the League 
depends largely on the backing given by the great nations, and 
it is in the Council that their weight is felt. The same con- 
siderations enhance the need for a first-class staff in the Secretariat. 

2. ‘‘ Free Lances.”-—One other general consideration is also 
important. Again and again speakers solemnly exhorted the 
Assembly and the Committees to remember that they sat there 
as delegates of their respective States. Critics might cavil at 
Lord Robert Cecil or Dr. Nansen, but their influence was un- 
doubted. And it is clear that if the League is to function properly, 
there must be an expression of opinion on the merits of the case 
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untrammelled by any notions of interest. Such “ free lances ”’ 
may not be popular at the moment with the parties either directly 
criticised or otherwise affected, but, provided they are men of 
judgment, their presence is most valuable. In the scheme of 
the Assembly as at present constituted their presence is acci- 
dental, but it is, in fact, absolutely necessary. 


IMPORTANCE TO SMALLER NATIONS 


I cannot conclude this address without referring to two 
features of the Assembly which are of great interest and 
importance. The first is the importance which, so far as an 
observer can tell, is attached to it by some of the smaller 
nations. Of the Great Powers Great Britain is probably the 
nation in which public opinion is most preponderantly in favour 
of the League. So true is this, that, with certain honourable 
exceptions, disbelief in the League takes in England the form 
of lip-service in public, however outspoken in private may 
be the disbelief and contempt for the League and all its 
works. But for obvious reasons, connected largely with the war, 
we do not yet look upon it as the centre of interest for us in our 
international relations. This, however, is exactly what it is 
for many of the smaller nations. Some of the reasons, at any rate, 
are not far to seek. It is the League, for example, that deals 
with the rights of Minorities. The position, however, which the 
League already occupies in the regard of such nations is both a 
proof of its vitality and a promise of its possible development. 


PosITION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


1. Prominent Position.—The last subject on which I would 
touch is the position of the British Empire in the League. Worthy 
of remark, first and foremost, was its commanding position. 
Most of the suggestions of substance came from British repre- 
sentatives. What was equally remarkable was the apparent 
absence of jealousy of this fact among the general body of the 
other representatives. I made inquiries upon the point, and, 
though my sources of knowledge, other than British, were limited, 
I think my impressions could be corroborated by others. 

2. Candid Domestic Criticism.—Perhaps the reason for this 
may be found, in part at any rate, in another phenomenon. 
The most free direct criticisms were those expressed by one part 
of the British Empire of another. One whole morning’s debate 
of the Assembly was so occupied, with the solitary intervention 
of a speech by a negro from Haiti! This domestic readiness to 
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wash British linen in public caused, I am told, general surprise 
and also some amusement. But on the whole it clearly has a 
good effect, since it creates an impression of British good faith, 
which is very valuable. In any serious crisis, moreover, it 
does not mean that the different parts of the British Empire 
would not stand together, and yet, though this probability was 
also appreciated, suspicion or resentment was not aroused. Such 
a view of the British share in the Assembly may perhaps be too 
optimistic, but I do not think so. It is due chiefly to the general 
attitude of the British delegations, but also, it should be stated, 
to the very outstanding parts played by two of the British repre- 
sentatives, differing widely as they do from one another, Lord 
Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil. 
A. SrrEet-MAITLAND. 











REVIEWS 


International Law. By Prof. L. Oppennetmm, M.A., LL.D. Third 


ed., by Ronaxp F’. Roxsurew. (Longmans, Green & Co. Vol, I, 
1920; Vol. II, 1921. £3 12s. net.) 


THE new edition of the late Professor Oppenheim’s treatise on 
International Law is welcome. For concise information on the subject 
with which it deals this book is the best of the English works on inter- 
national law, particularly for the reader who comes to it without 
extensive previous acquaintance with the subject. 

The ten years which elapsed between the second and third editions 
cover the period of uneasy calm which prevailed in Europe before the 
war, and the whole period of the war itself, a peculiarly important 
period, for ‘ae war has changed men’s outlook as to what international 
law is and what it stands for. The Austinian theory of law was 
widespread in this country before the war, and it came as a shock 
to many people in the early days of the struggle to find that the body 
of rules known as international law complied with none of the canons 
of the Austinian school. No wonder that the man in the street 
exclaimed in his haste that international law was dead! He found 
that no swift retribution overcame the evildoers who broke its rules; 
he found even that there was no clear agreement as to what the rules 
were which were said to be broken. He learned, and he learned for 
the first time, that the rules of international law were only rules of 
gentlemanly behaviour among States; rules which indicated the 
_ standards to which Governments must conform, if they wish to be 
respected by other Governments and to escape criticism among their 
own people. 

The first volume of the new edition of the treatise was published 
in 1920 and comprises so much of the subject as deals with peace. 
Oppenheim’s own work on the revision of this volume was well 
advanced at the time of his death, and the changes necessitated by 
the war in this first section of the work were less far-reaching. The 
establishment of the League of Nations was the chief new feature to 
be taken into account in this part of the work, and Oppenheim died 
too soon to be able to estimate how the scheme for the creation of 
the League would work. On the whole his estimate of its worth is 
accurate, though the defects in the scheme which he enumerates will 
not strike anyone who has had experience of the working of the League 
as very serious or very sound. 

It is not, however, in the domain of international law that the 
League~ of Nations will have its most striking effects, but in the 
political sphere. The maintenance of peace, the settlement of dis- 
putes, disarmament and similar great achievements will not by 
themselves modify the rules of international law. It is only the 
machinery of the League as it affects the conduct of the relations 
between States that comes within the purview of a book such as that 
under review, and all these aspects of the working of the Covenant 
are well described. The assertion, however, on p. 269, that the League 
of Nations is an international person and a subject of international 
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law seems dangerous and inaccurate. That the League will become 
a “super-State ” is the excuse for much of the covert obstruction and 
hostility to which the League is subject, and if once it is admitted 
that the League is a unit in international law, on a level with States, 
even though sui generis, the powers of control with which its organs 
are invested. will make it in very truth a super-State. The League is 
in reality mething more than a machine for the better conduct of the 
foreign relations of States, and this point of view should be resolutely 
maintained by all well-wishers of the League. On this basis alone 
can it thrive. 

The second volume, dealing with war and neutrality, was less 
advanced at the time of Oppenheim’s death, and in all these branches 
of the subject the editor’s task was much heavier. Mr. Roxburgh 
is to be congratulated upon his work. He has woven into the text 
neatly and successfully the Prize Court decisions and the controversies 
of the late war without any attempt to over-elaborate the details. 
Professor Garner’s book, International Law and the World War, one 
of the series of such works instituted by Professor Oppenheim, has 
rendered the inclusion of a mass of details on international law con- 
troversies of the late war unnecessary. All that a treatise of a general 
nature should do, and all that the new edition of Oppenheim attempts 
to do, is to define and use the events of the late war merely to illustrate 
them. 

Whether either Professor Oppenheim or Mr. Roxburgh, whether, 
in fact, any teacher or writer on international law, has gauged correctly 
the extent to which the old rules on questions like contraband or 
blockade have passed away is another matter. 

It is more than likely that it will be found that many of the new 
practices in matters of contraband and blockade introduced during 
the late war were no more than reasonable adaptations of the old 
principles and that they required no basis of retaliation to justify 
them. If that should be the line of future agreement, it is clear that 
much of the text-books must be rewritten, but no writer could venture 
to-day to relegate the old rules to the scrap heap; they must at present 
be treated as the basis of the existing law. 

The least satisfactory section is that dealing with contraband, for 
here it is fairly plain that in great part the old rules are obsolete, and 
the attempt to set out both the old rules and the new practice makes 
the section rather confusing. 

Altogether the new edition is a praiseworthy production. Its 
bulk is becoming a serious matter; the two volumes between them 
are nearly six inches thick, but the type is good and the paper is 
light. Future editions, however, should not be allowed to get still 
larger; new matter ought to be balanced by equivalent excisions, 
and there are some sections which are less important than the others. 

The book was brought out when costs of production were at their 
highest, but even so, £3 12s. is a large sum to charge for a work for 
which a large circulation is so desirable. 


The Argentine Republic. By Pierre Denis. Trans. by JosEPH 
McCase. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1922. 21s. net.) 


M. Prerre Dents is already known to careful students of South 
American life through an English version of his book on Brazil. His 
latest work records the results of much personal observation in the 
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years before the war, and its avowed purpose is to indicate the essential 
aspects of colonisation in modern Argentina, without attempting 
anything in the way of a history of the social and political life of the 
nation. He calls his work not a study of the Argentine nation, but a 
geographical introduction to such a study. 

There is stiff reading in M. Denis’ crowded chapters, and this is 
no arm-chair volume to be mastered by a hasty glance at its contents. 
It needs and will amply reward the most painstaking perusal, aided 
by the best obtainable maps and a good dictionary to guide the reader 
to the meaning of the numerous Spanish terms, some of them having 
indeed no precise equivalent in French or English, with which its 
pages abound. There is also much abstruse geological description. 

A marked contrast is presented by the very different processes of 
colonisation which have obtained in North and South America respec- 
tively. In the northern continent a great industrial region slowly 
grew up in the zone of the Atlantic table-lands. Here for generations 
reserves of labour and capital had slowly accumulated, forming a 
great reservoir from which the vast regions now occupied by the 
Central and Western States were successively populated and settled. 
The entire movement was from east to west, and as the west filled up 
it found in the Eastern States, already populous and wealthy, a ready 
market for its produce. The United States thus became self-supporting, 
though capable of creating a large foreign trade from its superfluous 
wealth, as has since been abundantly manifested. 

Very different was the process in South America. Here the original 
settlements of the conquistadores spread along the Pacific slope, in 
the land of the Inca. The elevated table-lands of the Andes long 
remained the economic centre of Spanish America. Closely dependent 
on them, and uninfluenced as yet by the scanty population of the 
east, were the provinces of the interior. These supplied the needs of 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile in cattle and mules. The great predominance 
of the west lasted till the close of the eighteenth century. A few 
posts, destined for future greatness, were founded indeed by the 
settlers on the River Plate, but no economic unity existed between 
the lands settled from the west and those settled from the east. What 
was to be the future link between them, the vast region of the Pampas, 
was occupied as yet only by roving Indian tribes that lived on a 
lucrative trade in stolen cattle with the Andean and trans-Andean 
populations. 

* The Indian danger was not seriously faced till Roca in 1875 drove 
the tribes southwards and northwards into the desolate tracts of the 
Rio Negro and the Chaco. But Buenos Aires made herself felt from 
the day when free trade was sanctioned with Spain and a Viceroy 
was sent to reside on the River Plate towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Her convoys carrying hides and some European imports, 
undeterred by the tariff set up at Cordoba, began to make their way 
laboriously to the regions of the north-west. All this is related in 
graphic detail by M. Denis, who tells us further of the serious check 
suffered by this embryo trade during the periods of the war of inde- 
pendence and of the domination of Rosas, by which Buenos Aires 
was again almost completely isolated for half a century. Then, after 
1850, began the feverish period of the intensive development of the 
region of the Pampas. This it was that converted Argentina into a 
great and prosperous State, living on her trade with Europe, and 
essential to the welfare of Europe. Breeding methods rapidly improved, 
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agriculture expanded in all directions, the desert grew into a great 
populous area, the centre of the economic life of the entire country 
and the long-needed link between east and west. The farms, ranches 
and cities of this extensive region created a new demand. Imports 
increased rapidly. Railways pushed their way into the most desolate 
areas, converting them into busy centres and conveying their produce 
to the ports on the Parandé and Plate for export. 

M. Denis’ chapter on the railways explains the process in all its 
interesting detail. Buenos Aires expanded rapidly into a great city, 
absorbing the produce of the west, and distributing it at home and 
overseas. Climatic or geological reasons are given to show how it 
came about that the various lands were taken up, owing to their 
respective aptitudes, with wheat, maize, flax, cattle, sheep, guebracho, 
and the production of sugar and wine. 

If Argentina lives on the Pampa, the Pampa lives on exports. 
These are paid for, in Europe and America, by manufactures and 
capital. The period of greatly enhanced agricultural and pastoral 
activity was directly stimulated by the growth in industrial Europe 
of dense populations dependent largely on imported food, and enabled 
to procure it from beyond the ocean by the development of steam 
navigation on a large scale. Thus Argentina depends on its overseas 
markets to an extent incomparably greater than the self-sufficing 
United States of the north. Everything centres in the Pampa or 
prairie region, lying intermediately between tropical Argentina in the 
north and the desert tracts of Patagonia in the south. The making of 
this great area is the equable rainfall, greater in the north-east and 
decreasing gradually towards the south-west till it reaches the 400 
millimetre line of rainfall beyond which the moisture is insufficient to 
support crops. 

Considerations of space forbid enlargement on the chapters relating 
to the irrigated oases of the north-west, the exploitation of the 
forests, sheep-rearing in Patagonia, the great river region of the 
Parana, the distribution of the various foreign and native races, and 
much besides. Each chapter would supply material for a book. 

M. Denis does not profess to bring his figures up to date, or to 
indicate with any certainty the final influence of the Great War on 
the economic evolution of the country. Its two immediate effects, 
he thinks, have been the stopping of the stream of immigration and 
the reduced supply of capital from Europe and America. But Argen- 
tina has had a favourable balance of trade enabling her to store up 
an ample reserve of capital in the country, and this has given her a 
certain financial independence. The demand for her meat and cereals 
is not likely to die out. M. Denis seems to doubt, however, whether 
immigration is likely to be resumed on anything like the pre-war 
scale. The high wages which formerly attracted the immigrant were 
connected with the high interest on money, or, in other words, with 
the scarcity of capital, conditions which it seems have given place 
to others less calculated to invite the enterprise of the outside world. 

MAURICE DE BUNSEN. 


The Western Question in Greece and Turkey. By ARNoLD J. TOYNBEE. 
(Constable & Co., London. 1922. 18s. net.) 


IN this authoritative and most timely volume we are given a broad, 
and on the whole a just, presentment of the antagonisms, inherent 
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difficulties, irretrievable mistakes, and mass of human suffering 
which have caused or accompanied the recent struggle between Turkey 
and Greece. Impartiality between Turk and Greek is one of the 
leading characteristics of the survey. 

It is needless to recite here the qualifications of the author for the 
task he has so well accomplished. Suffice to say that Professor 
Toynbee writes of what he has himself seen and heard in Greece, 
Constantinople, and Asia Minor during the continuance of the struggle ; 
and having so seen and heard, he has weighed and pondered his 
matter, and correlated it with past history. His book is filled with 
facts, each pertinent to his immediate subject. And if at times he 
seems over-anxious to convince or refute by array of arguments, the 
tendency but adds to the mass of relevant and instructive facts which 
he brings together for his reader. For all who desire to form correct 
views upon the complex problems of the Turko-Greek conflict the 
volume deserves not merely careful reading but close study. 

But having said so much we may say also that some of the views 
advanced will not meet with unquestioned acceptance. One such 
opinion, expounded at some length, is that the long-drawn struggle 
between Greece and Nationalist Turkey is, in its deepest meaning, a 
clash between Western and Eastern civilisations. To this view 
Professor Toynbee attaches much importance, and makes it the 
keynote of his volume. 

It may be that his natural tendency is to rationalise any move- 
ment or manifestation to its most doubtful and elusive elements— 
that, in fact, it is the philosophy and not the action of history which 
attracts him. If so, the tendency carries him far, and often with 
advantage. But one thinks that in regarding the Turko-Greek 
struggle as a clash of civilisations the author has been led into the unreal. 
Rather, one thinks, the roots of the conflict are to be found in the 
_ secular hostility of Cross and Crescent and the peculiar racial hatred 
—. circumstances have combined to produce between Turk and 

reek. 

For some 300 years Russia has been warring against the Turk and 
remorselessly annexing Ottoman territory—scarcely, can it be said, 
in an opposition of civilisations. In 1915-18 Great Britain destroyed 
the Ottoman Empire. Both these Powers represented the Cross 
against the Crescent in the Moslem view. But both possessed a 
ponderous might, and a certain innate individual quality in their 
troops, which caused the Turks to regard defeat as at the hand of 
Fate. Since 1919 Greece also has represented the Cross, and done so 
ostentatiously and aggressively. Greece, however, is an insignificant 
Power, as a State always despised by Turks, despised also in the 
individual characteristics of her people and troops. That Turkish 
territory and a Turkish population should be placed under Greek 
domination only by the word of the Great Powers bore no conceivable 
resemblance to an operation of Fate. Here, indeed, everything com- 
bined to stimulate Turkish resistance and religious and racial hatred. 
In these facts, and not in the opposition of civilisations, lies, one thinks, 
the real origin of embittered Turko-Greek hostilities, massacre and 
counter-massacre. 

There is one other important point on which Professor Toynbee’s 
view may be questioned. In his hostile criticism of Western diplomacy 
during the War he does not give the weight he should to the circum- 
stances in which the various Allied secret agreements relating to 
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Turkey came about. He looks at these agreements chiefly from the 
standpoint of how they would subsequently have affected Turkey and, 
incidentally, Greece. He offers no explanation, makes no examinations 
of what the agreements were intended to achieve immediately, and 
did actually achieve. He does not touch upon the influence they 
exerted over the course of the War—over the Allied conduct of the 
War—matters surely of supreme importance. 

In brief, the agreements were war-measures, dealing with ques- 
tions of grave urgency. Their primary importance did not lie in the 
ultimate partition and annexation of Ottoman territory which they 
contemplated: it lay rather in the fact that they preserved Allied 
unity, or were payment of the price asked to secure the support of 
yet another ally, in a conflict the issue of which was entirely uncertain 
when the agreements were made. In theory they might have been 
better; they might, indeed, have well been worse; but worst of all, 
in the attendant circumstances, would have been no agreements of 
this kind whatever. 

In his treatment of post-war Allied diplomacy Professor Toynbee 
is on sure ground; and rightly gives much attention to the sending of 
Greek troops to Smyrna under the decision of the Supreme Council. 
The landing of these troops, on May 15, 1919, was, as he claims, the 
great and immediate cause of all the trouble that followed. It was, 
in truth, an irreparable error. Not so much, perhaps, in political 
theory as in political practice. In theory, indeed, much could be 
said for it; in practice it utterly ignored the all-important factor of 
racial character, and therefore the personal element involved between 
Turk and Greek. 

Unfortunately space forbids further comment upon the varied 
matter contained within the pages of this valuable book. But in 
conclusion attention may be drawn to the author’s analysis of the 
shortcomings of the modern Greek State and their chief causes. 
Greece, he holds, in effect, has been spoilt by Western Europe. It has 
been, if it is not now, an inverted pyramid held in position by the 
Great Powers, partly for their own political purposes, partly on account 
of general Western admiration for Ancient Greece in its various aspects. 
Yet the author is always friendly, as one might expect him to be, 
towards the Greece which he has made his especial study. 

All in all, this book is the best which has appeared upon its 
particular subject. 


Foreign Affairs. An American Quarterly Review. September 15, 
1922. Vol. I. No. 1. (Published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. New York. $1.25.) 


WE cordially welcome the first number of this new American publica- 
tion, all the more since it arises out of the same movement as our own 
Institute; the editor is Professor Coolidge, who made so many friends 
among the British Delegation at the Paris Conference. 


1 Special annual subscription to members of the B.L.1.A., 188. 

Additional offer, including an annual subscription from December 1922 and 
a copy of the first issue of the Review (see above), 21s. This offer is open until 
March 1923. ? ; 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, British Institute of International 
Affairs, Malet Street, W.0.1. Cheques should be made payable to “‘ The British 
Institute of International Affairs.” 
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The number is a very strong one. Among the American contri- 
butors are Mr. Root, Mr. Charles Eliot, who presents a very weighty 
statement of the reasons why the United States should not hold them- 
selves aloof from European problems and should venture on the great 
step of entering the League of Nations, and Mr. Dulles, who deals with 
allied debts. It will be remembered that Mr. Dulles was one of the 
chief financial representatives of the United States at the Paris Con- 
ference. He sees the necessity of a general financial settlement; in 
any such settlement 


“The Allies will expect us to contribute . . . by cancellation of so much of 


their debts as reason and experience show to be uncollectable. They do not 
desire this as an escape from payment. They only ask that we cancel that which 
in no event will be paid, but this they do ask and regard as an essential.” 


He ends with the question, ‘‘ What will the American answer be?” 
There is no doubt what he himself would advocate. 

In addition to these American articles we have ‘contributions from 
European writers. M. Tardieu gives us a very characteristic and 
at times vehement presentation of the French case, speaking, as he 
always does, as one who holds that in the faithful execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles, salvation alone is to be found. Dr. Benes and 
Professor Redlich, each from their own point of view, give some 
description of the political and economic problems in the Succession 
States, while Mr. Boyd contributes a well-written and on the whole a 
rather optimistic description of the present situation in Ireland. In 
this there is one point which is new to us—the reason why the op- 
ponents of the newly-established Government are always spoken of 
merely as “‘ Irregulars.” 


“* This term, which outside commentators have found exceedingly inadequate 
and mealy-mouthed as a description of the revolting elements, is the only term 
which the Free State censor will allow the press to use. The word ‘rebel’ is 
one with glorious associations in Ireland, and the Irish Government will not 
allow it to be misapplied, for its connotations are very specific in Irish history. 
Although a term of opprobrium to British ears, ‘ rebel’ in Ireland is synony- 
mous with national heroism, and has been the proud distinction of a long line of 
distinguished patriots. Such an oriflamme must not be dishonored by association 
with the exploits of a handful of desperate men representing nothing but their 
own inability to face facts.” 


In truth, as he says elsewhere, ‘‘ one of the most elementary lessons 


learned by the Irish nation has been the fatal and certain danger of 
doing the obvious.”’ 


There are many other articles of interest as well as useful biblio- 
graphical lists, but space forbids a more detailed survey. 
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NOTES. 


Meetings of the Autumn Session. 


THE first meeting of the current session was held at Malet Street 
on October 9th, when the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore read a paper on 
“ Mandates.” The Institute has had a previous taste of the lecturer’s 
quality in dealing with this subject, and an audience of satisfactory 
proportions was accordingly attracted to this, the first meeting held 
under the new arrangement on our own premises. The chair 
was taken by Sir Frederick Lugard. It is understood that those 
who were unable to attend will have an opportunity of reading the 
substance of Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s paper in the forthcoming and final 
volume of the History of the Peace Conference. 

The discussion which followed was opened by the chairman. He 
questioned whether some awkwardness would not arise in the situation 
if and when such countries as Germany, whose former possessions 
were now adininistered under mandates, joined the League of Nations 
and thus acquired the power to criticise the administration. He felt 
that mandated territories laboured under two disadvantages: (1) the 
possibility of modification of the existing arrangement might well 
restrain the flow of capital to the area; (2) the inhabitants, having 
no legal nationality, were deprived of the wholesome influence of 
patriotism. Sir Valentine Chirol drew attention to paragraph 4 in 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League, which laid down that the 
desires of the inhabitants of mandated areas should be “a principal 
consideration ” in the selection of the mandatory power. He would 
like to know what steps had ever been taken to ascertain these desires 
in the cases of Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia. Notoriously, in each 
case, the mandatory appointed was objectionable to the vast majority 
of the population involved. If the League undertook to supervise 
the administration of a mandate which violated in the choice of a 
mandatory one of the articles of the League’s own Covenant, its 
prestige and authority would be detrimentally affected, and it would 
be hampered in the execution of functions more important to the 
world than the question of mandates. Sir Valentine was answered 
by Professor Pollard, who pointed out that there was a vital difference 
between ‘‘a principal consideration ”’ and “the principal considera- 
tion.” Other considerations were necessarily involved, e.g. the 
Entente between France and Great Britain. With regard to criticisms 
directed against the mandatory administration of former German 
colonies, the policy adopted had to be weighed in relation to the 
alternatives, which were: (a) annexation, and (6) restoration to 
Germany. The word “mandate” or “ mandat” was, however, 
somewhat unsatisfactory, as the legal meaning in France and Great 
Britain differed fundamentally. From the remarks of the chairman 
he gathered that the system had at last created the real “ citizen of 
the world,” and provided appropriate homes for those to whom 
patriotism was the worst of crimes ! 
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In reply to the chairman, Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that, as the 
consent of the Council of the League was required to any change pro- 
posed in the terms of a mandate, he thought that capitalists might 
regard the title as pretty safe. In answer to other questions, he was 
of opinion that there was a marked improvement in the French adminis- 
tration of the system, and the fullest reports supplied by mandatories 
came from the French. What Sir Valentine Chirol had pointed out 
was, no doubt, true, but he did not think that self-determination in 
Syria or Palestine was a workable policy. 

On October 11th Mr. Kanakarayan T. Paul, the National Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. in India, who has been paying a short visit to this 
country, gave an address on the present position in India. Sir 
Valentine Chirol was in the chair and, on introducing Mr. Paul, paid 
a tribute to the useful work done in India by the Y.M.C.A. Mr. 
Paul sketched the various problems before those who wished to see 
India a self-governing country. In his opinion ,the major problem 
was the undermining influence of Christianity, education and govern- 
ment under the British régime during the last century on the social 
fabric of the community and citizen life of India, while the ideals of 
Western democracy had: yet to be translated into the life and practice 
of the great masses of the people. While he felt that British prestige 
was still high, he regretted that the reputation of British justice had 
declined. He was, however, emphatic in his personal desire that 
India should have “ dominion status” within the British Empire. 
‘In the discussion that followed, Mr. Lionel Curtis said it was humanly 
impossible that British justice ever could have been perfect—it was 
probably as perfect now as it was a century ago. He felt, however, 
that British justice was more perfect than that of any other nation. 
He urged that Indians should think of the tragedy of Ireland and 
reflect before plunging their country into a like chaos, which, 
considering the far greater size of India, would probably be more 
comparable to the present state of Russia. 

Sir Malcolm Seton drew attention to the fact that in his address 
Mr. Paul had said that the Secretary of State had reported the number 
of Indians imprisoned for political offences as 4000, whereas the prison 
records showed that there were 15,000 political prisoners. He said it 
should be remembered that the Secretary of State could only report 
the information given to him. 

In conclusion, Mr. Paul said that no definite scheme of Indian 
self-government had been formulated, but that the basic principles 
should be those embodied in the Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. Curtis here pointed out that this would not be ‘‘ dominion status.” 

On October 24th, there was an exceptionally large attendance, 
when “The Third Assembly of the League of Nations” was the 
subject for the evening. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, to whom the Institute 
is so deeply indebted ee his hitherto never-failing presence when the 
League is under discussion, was in the chair on this occasion, and the 
proceedings were opened by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who read the 
paper which appears on another page of this Journal. 

Mr. Wilson Harris, who followed, thought that the League had 
strengthened its position, and stood higher than hitherto. There 
was an atmosphere at Geneva far more favourable to the satisfactory 
settlement of international differences than was found at other con- 
ferences. The accessibility of the delegates gave confidence, the 
secretariat grew increasingly efficient, and the important question of 
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procedure, though difficult owing to the number of delegates, was 
progressing towards a satisfactory solution. The speaker did not 
anticipate that the Assembly would gain increased control over the 
Council, as suggested by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. Meeting only 
once a year, the Assembly could hardly control the more frequent 
meetings of the Council. Yet the Assembly was undoubtedly growing 
in courage and confidence. In conclusion, Mr. Harris insisted on the 
importance of countries being represented on the League by persons 
in a position to control their country’s foreign policy. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen touched on the question of the admission 
of Germany. The difficulty, he thought, was now less French hostility 
than German reluctance. Sir James Allen agreed with the reader of 
the paper, and consequently differed from Mr. Wilson Harris, in 
anticipating increased control of the Council by the Assembly. He 
made a number of criticisms, such as the danger of cliques and the 
growth of party spirit, and the increasing tendency to deal with 
technical questions better left to the nations immediately interested, 
and objected to the public meeting dealing with the reports of man- 
datories, but professed a firmer belief than ever in the future of the 
League. The entry of Germany to the League would, he believed, be 
facilitated if the United States would consent to join it. Professor 
Pollard asked a question as to the progress made on the subject of 
disarmament. He strongly objected to any proposal which might 
be made to arm the League. The forces of the League should be 
national forces. Mr. Maxwell Garnett agreed that German public 
opinion needed educating before that country would consent to join 
the League. He viewed with approval the true international spirit 
which animated many of the delegates. 

The chairman felt that Great Britain played a disproportionate 
part in the work done by the League. He was hopeful as to the 
prospect of a request for admission by Germany, which he regarded 
as essential if the League were not to be a one-sided organisation. 
American participation was also desirable, but there, too, Mr. Fisher 
was sanguine as to what would ultimately happen : though the present 
administration was too deeply pledged against the League to join it, 
the interest of the American press and people was growing. The 
most effective work was done while the Assembly was in session. 
The Austrian settlement was a great diplomatic achievement, and 
there was no reason to despair of its ultimate success, though this 
was not yet assured. Replying to the points made in the discussion, 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland reassured Professor Pollard as to the danger 
of arming the League, and was inclined to differ from the chairman 
as to the disproportionate part played by Great Britain. If the smaller 
nations continued to play the part which they did at present, there 
need be no fear of British predominance. On other points he agreed 
with previous speakers, and especially with the prevalent optimism 
as to the future of the organisation. 


Library. 


Gifts for the Library have been gratefully received from Professor 
H. E. Egerton, J. W. Headlam-Morley, J. M. Keynes, F. N. Keen, 
Professor Shotwell, Colonel D. F. Anderson, Sir A. F. Whyte, and the 
Argentine Republic. 

The Library Committee would be very grateful to any members 
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who could either give or loan any of the following, copies of which 
are missing from the collections in the Library : 


The New Europe, Vol. I. Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18; Vol. VII. 
Nos. 79-91 (inclus.); Vol. XI. No. 139; Vol. XII. Nos. 144, 145, 
147, 152-156 (inclus.); Vol. XIII. Nos. 157, 158, 160-163 (inclus.), 
165, 166, 168, 169; Vol. XIV. Nos. 172, 181; Vol. XV. Nos. 187, 
189, 191. 

The Near East, Nos. 1-436; Vol. XVI. Nos. 443, 446; Vol. XVII. 
Nos. 454, 459, 467-477 (inclus.); Vol. XVIII. Nos. 480, 482, 483, 
484, 486. 

Bulletin de V Institut Intermédiare International, 1919, Vol. I. Nos. 3, 
4 (July, Oct.); 1920, Vol. II. No. 1 (Jan.); 1921, Vol. V. Nos. 
3, 4 (July, Oct.); 1922, Vol. VI. Nos. 1, 2 (Jan. April). Indices 
1 i @ 


International Conciliation, Nos. 1-82 (inclus.), 84, 89, 90, 91, 97, 98, 
103, 104, 188, 143, 157, 165, 166, 167, 174. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
‘ requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 

Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As was fully explained in the 
“ Editorial ” of the first issue of the Journal in January of this year, 
the Report can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it 
as confidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
General Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Dec. 5th. ‘“‘ Belgium after the War: with special reference to the 

Flemish Movement.” By Mr. G. W. T. Omonp. 
Chairman : Major-General Lord Epwarp GLEICHEN. 

. Dec. 12th. “ Recent Revelations with regard to International Policy.” 
By Mr.G. P.Goocu. Chairman: Mr. J. W. HEApDLAM- 
MORLEY. 

* Dec. 19th. ‘‘The Russian Border States.” By Professor J. Y. 
Smreson. Chairman: Commander The Right Hon. 
E. Hizron Youne, M.P. 


Group Meetings. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 28th. ‘‘ The Near East.’’ Led by Professor A. J. ToyNBEE. 
The dates of other group meetings will be announced later. 
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Special Meeting. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, at 8.15 p.m. 


Monday, Nov. 20th. ‘‘ The Stability of the Existing Régime in Germany.” 
Dr. Atice Satomon, Principal of the Berlin School for 
Training Women Social Workers. 


Meetings for Spring Session. 


Meetings in the Spring Session are being arranged on the following 
dates : 


Tuesday, Jan. 9, Feb. 20, 
” me Mar. 6, 
ia Feb. 6, << ee 


at which it is hoped to discuss some of the following subjects: Russia, 
India, some economic subject, The Balance of Power, British Empire 
Foreign Policy, International Labour, Italy’s Foreign Policy. 
Suggestions for meetings will be gratefully received from members, 
as the programme for the summer session will shortly be under 
consideration. : 


Subscriptions. 


Members who have not yet paid their subscriptions are reminded 
that the current annual subscriptions fell due on July Ist, 1922, 
and that the Treasurer would be grateful to receive them as soon 
as possible. 








